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A CALL TO THE NATION 


Executive Order, Statement, and 
Letter on the Reserve Forces 
by President Truman 


Statement by the President: 


In providing for national security, it is a long-standing and 
wise tradition in our country to place great reliance on or- 
ganized reserves of trained citizens to supplement the regular 
Armed Forces. Since the demobilization of our large war- 
time forces, the military services have been organizing reserve 
units and developing training programs for them in accordance 
with this traditional pattern. 

In order to complete the development of suitable reserve 
training programs, [I have issued an Executive Order directing 
the Secretary of Defense and the heads of the service Depart- 
ments to proceed without delay to organize all military reserve 
units required for the national security and to establish vigor- 
ous and progressive reserve training programs. In the same 
Order, I have urged every citizen to give full support to the 
reserve program in his local community, and every member of 
the reserve to take an active part in building up strong and 
highly trained reserve forces. 

I should like to pay particular tribute to the progress which 
has been made by the Navy Department and the members of 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve in building up their 
postwar reserve organizations and in forwarding their training 
programs. In much the same way the National Guard has 
largely perfected its postwar organization and the outstanding 
success of its recruiting drive during the course of the past 
year is a matter of great satisfaction to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to the states (which have primary control of the Guard), 
and to the members of the National Guard themselves. 

For many reasons the Organized Reserve Corps of the Army 
and Air Force have not made as rapid progress. I assure the 
members of the reserves of the Army and the Air Force, how- 
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Executive Order 


ORGANIZATION OF THE RESERVE UNITS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Whereas it is the traditional national security policy of 
the United States to place great reliance in organized citizens’ 
forces supporting regular Armed Forces of the minimum size 
consistent with national defense; and 


Whereas the national security requires that reserve com- 
ponents of appropriate strength and maximum effectiveness 
exist throughout the Nation; and 


Whereas it is essential that the trained citizens who have 
completed a period of service in the Armed Forces continue 
to be available to the Nation: 


Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and statutes, and as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 


1. The Secretary of Defense, and the head of each Depart- 
ment in the National Military Establishment, shall proceed 
without delay, utilizing every practicable resource of the 
regular components of the Armed Forces, to organize all 
reserve component units, and to train such additional in- 
dividuals now or hereafter members of the active reserve, 
as may be required for the national security; and to estab- 
lish vigorous and progressive programs of appropriate in- 
struction and training for all elements of the reserve com- 
ponents, including the National Guard. 


2. The Secretary of Defense shall within sixty days after 
the date of this Order submit to the President a_ report 
showing the action which has been taken by the National 
Military Establishment in respect hereof, and any proposed 
legislation or other measures deemed necessary or appro- 
priate in the interest of the maximum effectiveness of the 
reserve components of the Armed Forces. 


3. Every citizen is urged to do his utmost in aiding the 
development of effective reserve components of our Armed 
Forces, and every person who is a member of a reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces or who is qualified to become 
one is urged to take an active part in building up the strong 
and highly trained reserve forces which are so vital to the 
defense of the United States. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 
The White House, October 15, 1948 
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ever, that the full force of the Government will be exerted 
toward creating appropriate and effective reserve establish- 
ments as rapidly as possible. 

I have suggested to the Secretary of Defense certain specific 
steps which may be helpful in achieving the purposes of 
this Order. I have requested him to report to me in sixty days 
the progress made under the Order. 

I believe these actions will contribute substantially to our 
efforts to build strong and efficient defense forces, consistent 
with our democratic traditions and our position in the world 
today. 

KK KK * 


Letter to the Secretary of Defense: 


My dear Mr. Secretary: 

In order to further the objectives of the Executive Order 
which I have signed today and a copy of which is attached, and 
with particular reference to the Departments of the Army and 
Air Force, I suggest the following actions: 


1. The assignment of an active, capable, high-ranking officer 
to head the reserve program in each Department.* 


2. The assignment of an adequate number of young and 
vigorous officers as instructors and administrative officers in 
programs of reserve training. 


3. Increased attention on the part of all General Staff divi- 
sions to planning and directing reserve activities and review- 
ing accomplishments thereunder. 


4. The «evelopment and institution of training programs 
which will hold the interests of reservists at all levels and will 
maintain and improve the military skills which they have 
hitherto acquired by active service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States. 


5. The provision of more adequate training facilities and 
equipment, including active cooperation among all components 
of the reserve forces in the effective utilization of existing 
structures. By proceeding promptly to utilize every prac- 


* As Tue Dicest goes to press, the following appointments have been 
announced: Major General Charles W. Ryder, for the Department of the 
Army, and Lieutenant General Elwood R. Quesada, for the Department 
of the Air Force. 
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ticable resource of the services, it should be possible, with a 
minimum of delay, to organize all reserve component units 
required for the training of individuals in the active reserves 
in such a way as to give the balance necessary to our national 
defense in its broadest concept. 

You will note that the Executive Order directs that you 
submit within sixty days a report showing the action which 
has been taken by the National Military Establishment to carry 
out the Order. I am particularly anxious that the report show 
the current status and degree of readiness of each of the major 
reserve components, 

It should also include a statement of the specific programs 
and schedules proposed or intended in effectuation of the 
Order. This report is of the utmost importance, and I know 
that it will be a record of significant accomplishment. It is 
my desire that the widest possible distribution be given to 
the Executive Order through the channels available to the 
Departments of the National Military Establishment for com- 
municating with the reserve personnel. I know that the people 
of the United States will respond with enthusiasm to this pro- 
gram and that reservists in all categories will assist you in every 
way in which their services may be desired. 


Very sincerely yours, 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


AID 





Reprints of this special section, including the President’s statement, 
Executive Order, and letter to the Secretary of Defense—and the follow- 
ing article on the current status of the Reserve Forces—are available on 
request to the Editor, Army Inrormation Dicest, Armed Forces Informa- 
tion School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 














BUILDING THE 
RESERVE FORCES 


By the Editor, Army Information Digest 


ONE are the relatively placid days when fifteen months 

elapsed between M-Day and D-Day. In any future con- 
flict, M-Day and D-Day may be the same. If we should be 
attacked, the Nation and the Armed Forces must be prepared 
to strike back instantly. Yet, out of a rapidly expanding Regu- 
lar Army—with much of it engaged in occupation duties and 
in the service and supply of occupation—only a relatively 
small force is available to form organized combat divisions. 
Reliance beyond any peacetime precedent, therefore, must be 
placed on the Reserve Forces. 

Of first consideration in Department of the Army planning 
is the provision of a Mobile Striking Force, trained, equipped, 
and ready for immediate action in the event of an emergency. 
This, in essence, is a D-Day Force—based in the zone of in- 
terior. Currently it consists of 18 divisions, of which 12 are 
Regular Army and 6 are National Guard. 

This Mobile Striking Force will be expanded by phases un- 


til it consists of 25 divisions in 1952. The four phases are: 


Phase Active Army National Guard ORC and NG 
Ist 12 Divs. 6 Divs. Supporting troops 
2d - 12 Divs. 8 Divs. Supporting troops 
3d 12 Divs. 10 Divs. Supporting troops 
4th 12 Divs. 13 Divs. Supporting troops 


These divisions will be raised to a level of organization, 
equipment, and training never before achieved except in time 
of war. They will not only provide the initial counterattack 
in the event of war, protect our vulnerable strategic targets, 
and provide internal security; they also will provide a base 
for mobilizing the rest of the Army. 

In establishing the National Guard, rather than the Organized 
Reserve Corps, as the component to furnish ultimately the 13 
divisions, policy conforms to the Selective Service Act of 1948 
(PL 759—80th Congress) which provides that whenever units 
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and organizations are needed “in excess of the Regular com- 
_ ponents, the National Guard of the United States . . . together 
with such units of the Reserve components as are necessary for 
a balanced force, shall be ordered into Federal service.” Thus 
the core of our national defense (Army)—as required by law, 
rather than by Department of the Army policy—will be the 
Regular Army and the National Guard, with the Organized 
Reserve Corps providing, essentially, support and service units, 
technicians, and specialists. 

The Regular Army will provide a well-balanced force within 
itself, requiring only some augmentation of service troops from 
the Organized Reserve Corps. The Guard, not being balanced 
within itself, will furnish mainly combat and some combat 
support units. The ORC, while furnishing some combat and 
service support units, will furnish the greatest number of service 
troops and of personnel not organized into Table of Organiza- 
tion and Equipment units. 

The units of the Guard and ORC not included in the 25- 
division program will form the basis for continued mobilization. 
Once the 25-division force is in being and ready, it will pro- 
vide the cushion of time necessary for rapidly expanding, equip- 
ping, and training the remainder of the Army. 

The plan is flexible, so that if the National Guard cannot 
furnish its ultimate 13 divisions in the proper state of training 
and readiness, those divisions may be supplied by the ORC. 
In any case, combat strength of the Army as well as support 
strength—beyond the 35-division program—will be supplied by 
the National Guard and Organized Reserve Corps. The Guard 
will supply 14 divisions and the Reserve 25 divisions. 


Priorities in training, equipment, funds, and personnel will 
go to the current 18-division Mobile Striking Force. Develop- 
ment of the long-range mobilization plan depends upon three 
factors: (1) the extent of appropriations; (2) extension of the 
priority system to units of the proposed 25-division Army; and 
(3) the inauguration of Universal Military Training or a com- 
parable system—such as an extension of Selective Service, which 
could be phased out as UMT is phased in—to provide to the 
Reserve Forces sufficient personnel for mobilization training. 

Primarily, the key to the future lies in the hands of the 
81st Congress, with which rests the responsibility for adequate 
national security, both in manpower and in funds. Under the 


tentative FY 1950 budget of 14.4 billions for the National 
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Military Establishment and without UMT or a comparable 
program, it is unlikely that the long-range plan—with the re- 
serve components as the mobilization base—cun be developed 
at a rate fast enough to meet the requirements of a major 
emergency within the near future. In the meantime, those or- 
ganizations of the Reserve Forces not included in the Mobile 
Striking Force, being in a low priority category, may suffer 
in morale; the boredom and indifference of the postwar period 
may return; and officers and men of the Reserve Forces, par- 
ticularly of the Organized Reserve Corps, may divorce them- 
selves entirely from military responsibility. These officers and 
men are growing older, the pull of civilian interests is stronger 
year by year, and their re-training becomes increasingly a 
longer and more expensive process. Thus, again, time is a 
controlling factor. 


National Guard: Present Status 

The National Guard consists of 27 divisions, (including 2 
armored) and 2] regimental combat teams. (See Map.) Of 
these, five infantry and one armored divisions are part of the 
18-division Mobile Striking Force. Of the six Mobile Striking 
Force divisions, two are 100 per cent organized, three are 
more than 97 per cent organized, and one is 78 per cent organ- 
ized, as of 1 November 1948. This refers to the per cent of 
divisional units Federally recognized, not to personnel strength. 

Although priority of manpower, equipment, training, and 
funds will go to these divisions, the other 21 divisions and the 
regimental combat teams will not be neglected. As rapidly as 
funds and equipment are made available, their training will 
be intensified. As of 1 November, these 21 Guard divisions 
are in varying stages of organization. One is 100 per cent 
organized, 13 are more than 90 per cent organized, and the 
remaining seven are more than 80 per cent organized. 

The personnel strength of the National Guard (Army and 
Air Force) reached an all-time high when more than 68,000 
men enlisted in June 1948, just prior to the effective date of 
Selective Service. As of 15 October 1948, the total strength is 
304,931 out of a long-range projected strength of 683,000. More 
than 4300 Army units have been organized, out of 4495 author- 
ized; and 452 Air units have been organized out of an author- 
ized 496. Spirit is high, training is vigorous. The Guard is 
on the move. 

A major problem of the Guard is the procurement and re- 
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tention of officers. More than 41,400 officers will be required 
in units already Federally recognized. The officer strength, as 
of 15 October 1948, is 26,547, leaving a current shortage of 
about 15,000. The rate of attrition has been high—15 per cent 
as compared with 5 per cent before World War II. More than 
4500 officers have left the service, 84 per cent of them through 
resignation and small percentages for other reasons. A major 
factor in the resignations is the large numbers of officers enter- 
ing upon extended active duty—officers who are lost to the 
Guard because, upon their eventual return from active duty, 
they are transferred to the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

New ROTC graduates, and older officers of the Organized 
Reserve Corps, may transfer to the National Guard when T/O 
vacancies are available; but under current policy considerable 
administrative difficulty is involved in such a transfer. Legis- 
lation pending in the Congress would meet this problem by 
providing that personnel of the National Guard and Organized 
Reserve Corps would receive common Federal appointments as 
“reserves of the Army of the United States.” This would permit 
easy transfer from one component io the other. 

To offset difficulties in officer procurement, the Guard has in- 
stituted a vigorous recruiting campaign among its former off- 
cers. Primarily, however, its officers are being procured from 
its own ranks and from among veterans with enlisted service in 
World War II. Also, under a recent revision of the age-in- 
grade policy, it has been possible to recruit a considerable 
number of medical officers and chaplains. 

The training program of the National Guard has recently 
been accelerated, reducing the training cycle from six years to 
three; and the curricula of training have become more selec- 
tive. (See “The National Guard 3-Year Program,” page 41.) 
There is a current shortage in National Guard instructors. Of 
1362 Regular Army instructors required, only 721 have been 
assigned, of whom 170 are non-Regular Army officer-advisers. 

The summer training of the Guard was carried on vigor- 
ously in 48 states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. During fiscal year 
1949, more than a quarter of a million Guard personnel par- 
ticipated in summer camp training. Many new training pro- 
cedures were adopted, and the program was phased so as to 
provide basic training to the large numbers who enlisted during 
the late spring. (See “A Guard Division Trains for M-Day,” 
October 1948 Dicest.) Of the first 579 inspection reports re- 
ceived on summer camp training, 4 units were rated superior. 
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195 excellent, 17 very satisfactory, 364 satisfactory, and 7 un- 
satisfactory. 

As for other types of training participated in by Guard per- 
sonnel, the record showed 285,673—both officers and enlisted 
men—taking part in armory drill as of 30 June 1948. During 
last fiscal year, 6407 officers and enlisted men attended some 
type of unit or service school, special course, or command post 
exercise. 

In logistics, the Guard is in a relatively sound position. Army 
units of the Guard (Federally recognized) have been issued ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of their T/O&E equipment, about two 
billion dollars’ worth. This is enough for training purposes. Of 
$18,600,000 available for procurement in FY 1949, $7,700,000 is 
being spent for clothing and equipment and around $8,000,000 
for the repair of $80,000,000 worth of ordnance equipment prior 
to issue. A strong vehicular repair program has made 19,513 
vehicles serviceable, with some 13,000 on the line awaiting re- 
pair. The construction program for the current year will 
provide 76 per cent of the required motor vehicle storage, 71 
per cent of the field maintenance shops, 86 per cent of the 
warehouses, 63 per cent of the liaison plane hangars, and 65 
per cent of the outdoor target ranges. 

Armory facilities, however, are far from adequate. Built 
to house a pre-war Guard of 200,000, they are already bulging 
at the seams and, with a projected Guard strength (Army), in 
1951, of 620,000 officers and men and 5680 units, additional 
construction on a major scale will be necessary. An Armory 
Construction bill, pending in the Congress, if enacted, would 
enable the Guard to house all the units and equipment in its 
present troop basis. 

Administratively, the Guard has accomplished needed re- 
forms during the past year. A number of administrative forms 
have been eliminated, others have been combined, and others 
modified. These improvements will reduce paper work by 25 
to 33 per cent. 

The National Guard Bureau has been reorganized, and now 
services both the Army and the Air Force, a major general 
heading each of these divisions. 

The Air National Guard has grown, during the past year, 
from 294 units to 452 units, with a strength of 30,669. The 
units include 66 fighter squadrons, 10 light bombardment squa- 
drons, 9 large-scale aircraft control and warning squadrons, and 
9 forward aircraft control and warning squadrons. In general; 
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Air Guard units have received 70 per cent of their equipment. 
More than 2100 aircraft have been delivered and allocated to 
the states, including initial deliveries of the new F80-C Shoot- 
ing Stars. Five squadrons already have converted to jet pro- 
pelled aircraft, and it is expected that by the end of 1952 all 
squadrons will be equipped with jets. 


Organized Reserve Corps: Present Status 


With the establishment of an 18-division Mobile Striking 
Force, the Organized Reserve Corps picture begins to clear. 
The ORC is no longer merely a vague, third line of defense 
component. It will participate in the first phase of mobilization 
by providing to the 18 divisions the support and service ele- 
ments that they need and cannot provide themselves, and with- 
out which they cannot function. Typical of these Reserve 
units are: quartermaster salvage companies, field artillery 
rocket battalions, bomb disposal squads, evacuation hospitals, 
headquarters and headquarters company replacement depots, 
and a wide variety of other support and service organizations. 

More than 2000 support and service units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps, with a total strength of more than 50,000 officers 
and 250,000 enlisted men, will be required for the 18-division 
Mobile Striking Force. Currently (1 November 1948) there are 
9744 T/O&E units. Total strength of the Organized Reserve 
Corps comprises 280,000 officers and 472,000 enlisted men, but 
only a fraction of these have been assigned to T/O&E units. 

Units and individuals assigned to the Mobile Striking Force 
receive highest priority in training, equipment, funds, and drill 
pay. Five categories of training have been established. Train- 
ing Category I units and individuals have 48 drill periods, or 
assemblies, each fiscal year, plus summer training or other 
types of field exercises, Training Category II have a maximum 
of 24 drill periods (assemblies) a year. Training Category 
III have a maximum of 12 periods a year. Training Category 
IV have a maximum of 4 periods a year. Training Category V 
have no specified number of periods. 

Each of these training categories may contain Class A, B, 
and C units—T/O&E units, Table of Distribution units, and 
training units. The criterion is not the degree of organization 
of the unit, but its training need in relation to its M-Day mis- 
sion. Thus, a Class C unit may be in Training Category I, 
even though it consists only of officers; and a Class A unit may 
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be in Training Category III even though it is at full strength. 
This gives the ORC flexibility in its organization and training. 

The “class” of a unit denotes only its degree of organization. 
Class A units comprise officers, noncommissioned officers, and 
all or most of the enlisted men. Class B units comprise only 
officers and an enlisted cadre. Class € units have officers only. 
The M-Day plan requires that Class A units be at full strength 
within 90 days after M-Day; Class B units from 90 to 180 days; 
and Class C units within 180 to 360 days. 

Of the projected 25 combat divisions of the Organized Re- 
serve Corps, 18 are infantry, 3 armored, and 4 airborne. The 
organic units of these divisions currently are in Class B or Class 
C status. 

Composite groups (community groups containing a variety 
of skills and experiences with little common denominator of 
interest) are being broken up and their members are being as- 
signed to training units which are being organized by branch 
of service. Training units are not designed for employment as 
units, but are issued equipment so that their personnel can 
maintain a high standard of efficiency. Members of training 
units will have mobilization assignments, or may be used as 
the filler replacements needed on M-Day. 

While paid drill periods and summer tours of field training 
are the backbone of ORC training, they are available, because 
of lack of funds, to only limited numbers of reservists, particu- 
larly those units scheduled for inclusion in the Mobile Strik- 
ing Force. In many instances members attend drill periods 
without pay; or with token pay—for example, pay for one 
drill period out of twelve. Individual members of units may 
be entitled to pay credit for special duties, such as recruiting, 
duty on boards or courts martial, performance by medical 
officers of physical examinations, and the like. For those unable 
to receive drill training or summer field training (and, indeed, 
for all reservists), there is available a wide range of Army 
Extension Courses. These courses provide a principal means 
for members of the ORC to qualify for promotion and ad- 
vancement. On 3] August 1948, 30,988 members of the ORC 
were enrolled in extension courses. It is largely through these 
courses that members of the Reserve who cannot be included 
in the field training program build up the 30 hours of training 
annually required for membership in the Active Reserve. 

Other ways in which members of the Organized Reserve 
Corps receive training include: extended active duty with the 
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Regular Army, attendance at service schools, attendance at 
special short-term local courses (or conferences), temporary 
assignments to field staffs of the Regular Army, and in other 
ways. There are some 40,000 Reservists on extended active duty 
with the Regular Army. In the main, they are the careerists 
—officers who were not integrated into the Regular Army, but 
who provide a solid core of accomplishment for the Regular 
establishment. 

In addition, there are more than 500 officers currently at- 
tending associate courses at the various service schools. Also, a 
limited number of Reserve officers have attended short courses 
of the Command and General Staff College, given locally; and 
others have attended short training courses provided locally 
by the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. Still others 
attended an Air Force indoctrination course in October. A 
considerable number of Reserve staff officers have received on- 
job training on the staff of Army Field Forces and in the 
headquarters of the numbered Armies and divisions, 

The crying need of the Regular Army is for more Reserve 
officers on extended active duty. There is need for more than 
30,000 such volunteers during the current fiscal year—officers 
who are willing to sacrifice their civilian opportunities for a 
few years, in order that the new Army may be soundly led. 
If Universal Military Training should be approved, the need 
would be increased. 

The need is especially urgent in the junior grades. Because 
of accelerated wartime promotions and separation promotions, 
an abnormal proportion of the officers in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps are in field grades. While these officers will continue 
to be trained, there must be a continuing influx of second 
lieutenants, young men who will rapidly climb the promotion 
ladder, so as to provide a solid base in all company grades. 
The 790,000-man Army authorized by the Congress will require 
at least 10,000 additional lieutenants, and the Organized Re- 
serve Corps itself will need approximately 50.000 more. 

Unprecedented opportunities are now open to qualified young 
men who wish to obtain Reserve commissions and serve on 
active duty. Qualified veterans of any of the Armed Forces. 
and enlisted men now serving in the Army, who are 19 to 32 
years of age and who have completed two years of college, may 
apply for second lieutenant commissions in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, provided they serve two years on active duty im- 
mediately following appointment. Also, high school graduates 
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(or equivalent) who are 19 to 28 may enlist in the Army for 
the purpose of attending an officer candidate school. The same 
opportunity exists for qualified men in the Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard, and Organized Reserve Corps. Another procure- 
ment policy is the direct appointment in the ORC of a limited 
number of enlisted men and warrant officers now serving in the 
Regular Army. Further, former World War II officers now in 
civilian life may apply for active duty tours, provided they 
concurrently apply for Reserve commissions. Women are of- 
fered similar opportunities to obtain Reserve commissions. 

To augment the pool of young Reserve officers on inactive 








DISTRIBUTION OF ORGANIZED RESERVE CORPS UNITS 


Letters in brackets indicate final class. 


103d Inf Div (Des Moines) Towa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, 
North Dakota [B] 


Infantry 
76th Inf Div (Hartford) Connecti- 





cut, Rhode Island, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont [B] 

77th Inf Div (New York) New 
York [B] 

78th Inf Div (Newark) New Jer- 
sey, Delaware [C] 

79th Inf Div (Philadelphia) Penn- 
sylvania [B] 

8lst Inf Div (Atlanta) Georgia, 
i Carolina, South Carolina 
B 

83d Inf Div (Cleveland) Ohio, 
Indiana [B] 

85th Inf Div (Springfield) Ilinois, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin [B] 

87th Inf Div (Birmingham) Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Florida [B] 

89th Inf Div (Wichita) Kansas, Ne- 
ae Wyoming, Colorado 
Cc 

90th Inf Div (Dallas) Texas [B] 

91st Inf Div (San Francisco) Cali- 
fornia [B] 

94th Inf Div (Boston) Massachu- 
setts [B] 

95th Inf Div (Oklahoma City) Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana 
[C] 

96th Inf Div (Helena) Montana, 
Washington, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah [B] 

98th i Div (Syracuse) New York 
B 

102d Inf Div (St. Louis) Missouri, 
Illinois [B] 


104th Inf Div (Portland) Oregon, 
Washington [B] 


Airborne 


80th Airborne Div (Richmond) 
Virginia, Washington, D. C., 
Maryland [B] 

84th Airborne Div (Madison) 
Wisconsin, Michigan [B] 

100th Airborne Div (Louisville) 
Kentucky, West Virginia [C] 

108th Airborne Div (Atlanta) 
Georgia, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama [B] 


Armored 
13th Armd Div (Los Angeles) Cali- 


fornia, Arizona [B] 

21st Armd Div (Detroit) Michigan, 
Illinois [C] 

22d Armd Div (Houston) Texas, 
Oklahoma [B] 


Antiaircraft Artillery 


74th AAA Brigade (Chicago) IIli- 
nois [A] 

113th AAA’ Brigade _—— (Cincinnati) 
Ohio [B] 

305th AAA Brigade (New York) 
New York [A] 

341st AAA Brigade (Seattle) Wash- 
ington [B] 
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duty, a recent Department of the Army Circular authorizes 
warrant officers and enlisted personnel, male and female, of 
the Organized Reserve Corps to apply for commissions. Certain 
veterans may be appointed directly. Non-veterans serving in 
Class A or B Reserve units who satisfactorily complete the Army 
Extension Course 10-Series may be appointed, subject to 
position vacancies. 

The most fruitful source of junior officers for the Organized 
Reserve Corps is the ROTC. There are approximately 100,000 
members currently enrolled in 171 colleges and universities. 
Some of them will be qualified to receive Regular Army com- 
missions, but the great majority of those who complete ROTC 
—one, two, or three years hence—will be commissioned second 
lieutenants in the ORC. During the summer of 1948, 7000 
Senior ROTC cadets, representing all branches, attended 16 
summer camps for a period of intensive training. Most of these 
cadets will not graduate until the summer of 1949; and, in the 
meantime, the shortage of junior officers becomes increasingly 
more critical. 

For the first time in our military history, members of the 
Organized Reserve Corps receive two major types of financial 
reward for their services. First, pay has been authorized for 
each drill period and each day of active duty, whether at a 
summer camp or elsewhere; and for certain types of specialized 
duty. Second, every member of the Reserve Forces (including 
the Guard and other components) may accrue credits toward 
retirement pay at the age of 60. 

Career opportunities, for both officers and enlisted men on 
duty with the Regular Army, are carefully planned and lead to 
a high level of professional achievement. The Army also 
offers, through the facilities of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, a continuation of civilian education, and thousands 
of officers and men are completing their education and receiv- 
ing diplomas and degrees in this way. 

The young man who qualifies for a commission in the ORC 
and who accepts extended active duty will be serving in an 
Army that is improved in many ways—by substantial reforms 
in the administration of military justice; and by invaluable 
lessons that have been learned from the UMT experiment at 
Fort Knox and applied Army-wide. The pitch of Army life 
today is keyed to common sense and a normal consideration of 
the individual. 
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A Key to the Future 


Much of the mutual misunderstanding of the Army and the 
Reserve Forces has arisen from a lack of information. Because 
they have not been kept in touch with the thinking and plans 
at the top level, reservists have felt that they were out of the 
picture. On the other hand, many a misunderstanding at the 
top has come from a lack of appreciation of the reservists’ 
point of view. On this score, the Department of the Army 
recently analyzed criticisms received from members of the Re- 
serve Forces (as distinguished from their national associations) 
and has taken steps either to explain existing difficulties or to 
correct faults. 


On the positive side of providing information, in addition to 
the information provided by various specialized agencies, the 
ARMY INFORMATION Dicest brings to National Guard units and 
to a limited number of ORC units, monthly, important informa- 
tion about the Army. Many hundreds of Reserve officers and 
enlisted men also subscribe as individuals through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. The most efficient medium of current 
information for the members of the Reserve Forces will be 
Report to the Army, now about to start publication on a bi- 
weekly schedule. This 4-page periodical will bring briefed 
news—rather than the broad treatment of information provided 
in The Dicrst—to a wide spread of members within the reserve 
components. 

Thus, with a growing together of the interests of the Regular 
establishment and the Reserve Forces, with the Reserve Forces 
continually in the stream of thinking of the Department of the 
Army, with a willingness to seek the best solutions of Reserve 
Forces problems, with the sole criterion: What is best for na- 
tional security, the President’s Executive Order is directed to 
a real problem. 


The President has cael upon every citizen to give full sup- 
port to the reserve program in his local community. In that 
lies the key to the future; for only the people can provide the 
funds and the manpower that are needed if the reserve pro- 
gram is to give a realistic answer to threats of an aggressor. 
And only the young men in these communities, with the under- 
standing and help of their families and employers, can re- 
vitalize the Reserve Forces. and provide the balanced strength 
that is needed for defense of the Nation, 











LETTERS TO 
GENERAL MacARTHUR 


By 


BerYL F. Kent 


OT only the appearance but the content of the letters sent 

by the Japanese people to General of the Army Douglas 

MacArthur have changed significantly since the start of the 

Allied occupation. The most obvious inference to be drawn 

from the current mail’s new look is that Japan’s enterprising 

citizens have successfully completed their first three years’ ap- 
prenticeship in democratic ways. 

At present, mosi of the 1000 messages sent daily to the General 
are in familiar western-style envelopes. But back in the early 
days of the occupation, in the fall of 1945, the General’s fan 
mail wasn’t opened—it was unrolled. Then, in accordance 
with ancient custom, the Japanese were handpainting their 
messages on traditional scrolls and, for added protection, were 
enclosing them in heavy wooden boxes. Scrolls ranging from 
20 to 30 feet long by 6 inches to one-half yard wide might 
easily have been mistaken for artistic wall paper. Japanese 
postmen groaned kamate ne—“Oh, my aching back”; and 
United States soldiers needed hammer, screw driver, and plenty 
of elbow grease to pry open the boxes, 

While some of the first 100 messages to arrive were in solidly 
encased scrolls, others were inclosed in bulky rice paper enve- 
lopes of odd sizes, shapes, and colors. Mail was addressed to 
“Genrel Makasa,” “Mr. MadDaglas,” “macther Marshel,” and 
“Honorable Supreme Excellency His Highness Scap,” among 
other illustrious titles, 

The original one hundred letter writers, of whom six were 
women, were obviously taking no chances with this new “free- 
dom of expression.” Without exception, they wrote glowing 
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tributes to the occupation policies, particularly such measures 
as the suppression of Japan’s military clique, the emancipation 
_of women, the issuance of staple food rations, and the recon- 
version of war industries. Many cautiously added requests for 
personal favors. 

Six months later, in April 1946, the General received 2497 
letters during a two-week period, including thirteen from 
women. Repatriation had become the primary concern. There 
were 1770 messages and one telegram signed by 5000 Japanese 
on this subject alone. The next most popular topic was clem- 
ency for war criminals, with 363 articulate supporters. The 
remaining letters were concerned with personal favors. 

Many of the letters rambled discursively for 40 pages or more, 
with conclusions that bore little relation to the original subject. 
One thirty-page letter, for example, started out with a request 
for “Installation of Ice-Manufacturing Machine at the Japan 
Central Red Cross Hospital.” The author then deviated into 
a heated discussion of “Japanese Women as War Criminals,” 
and wound up with “A Private Proposal as to the Never-Been 
Tried-Before-And-Most-Sure-Method for Instantly Obtaining 
Complete Food Data of Entire Japan.” 

Two years later, in April 1948, the mail for General Mac- 
Arthur approached 1000 letters a day. Most of them continued 
to be personal, asking assistance and airing grievances; but 
there were definite changes in outlook. Many writers objec- 
tively discussed political, social, and economic matters—democ- 
racy, the atomic bomb, Japanese repatriation, foreign trade, 
food, the housing shortage, education (especially coeducation) , 
Korean independence, war, the status of women, religion, the 
United Nations, communism, and Japan’s future. Opinions 
pro and con were freely given, in marked contrast to the earlier 
practice of writing only to praise. Also evident was a diminu- 
tion in the fear of reprisals among the disapproving critics. 
They not only identified themselves by name but even gave 
their addresses, 

Many writers took pride in their understanding of democracy 
and explained in minute detail how they arrived at their present 
knowledge. One correspondent disclosed that he grasped the 
full meaning of democracy at a track meet while watching a 
three-legged race. This “fullest cooperation” had impressed 
him as being the key to peaceful relations within Japan and 
among nations. Another convert realized the virtues of de- 
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mocracy after his house had been robbed, the thief caught by 
the police, and the stolen items returned. “JI am sure,” he 
wrote, “that it was the new democracy which was responsible 
for the polite treatment accorded me by the police, who even ~ 
loaned me a fountain pen to sign my name and offered my 
wife and myself chairs.” 

A former Japanese soldier, recently repatriated from a prison 
camp in Australia, wished to give his “heartfelt thanks to the 
Australians who treated us humanely and to Allied people who 
liberated us to democratize.” He wrote: “We who lost the right 
judgment suffered from the thoughts of the feudal militarism 
and poor circumstances. Nevertheless, the people in your union 
who was grown up in the good natured surroundings had 
treated us gentlemenlike regarding our individual rights, 
though wondering of our ferocity. We are quite ashamed and 
feel we can never give them enough thanks and apologies as we 
think of it.” 

Few correspondents criticize the principles of democracy, but 
one “common citizen” felt that Japan still had much to learn 
since “The Japanese, who like unusual things, grasped at de- 
mocracy without understanding its true meaning.” Another 
critic claimed, “You are remolding us after your pattern of de- 
mocracy and it would take three generations.” 

Each day’s mail to General MacArthur reveals that the Japa- 
nese people are quick to respond, with letters of appreciation, 
to any acts of kindness. Relief work by United States occu- 
pation forces after the earthquake disaster at Fukui evoked. 
letters from all over Japan. Similarly, the periodic issuance of 
the staple food ration brings forth a flurry of communications 
from entire towns, as well as from individuals. The citizens of 
a community expressed “a thousand thanks deeply for your 
kindful assistance.” A housewife wrote that she “never passed 
before staple food rationing house without feeling that entire 
world is a family.” Many who avowed “heartfelt gratitude” 
maintained that the food donations saved them from starvation. 

An increasing number of correspondents evince a marked 
interest in religion. Many urge the spread of the Christian 
gospel as the most important element in the spiritual regenera- 
tion of the Japanese. One writer stated, “It is because the 
Christian teaching had not been spread enough in Japan that 
we are tasting the defeat of the present day, and I am sure the 
war would not have broken out had there been more Chris- 
tians.” Several attributed the commission of war crimes by the 
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Japanese to the lack of Christian beliefs. These beliefs, one 
writer declared, are “the only foundation on which we can hope 
to rebuild a truly peaceful nation.” 

The many letters from members of the working class reveal 
a growing awareness of democratic rights. From individuals 
and labor unions come persistent requests for higher wages and 
better working conditions. Typical statements on this subject 
are: “I can’t live on what I make” . . . “provide better work- 
ing conditions for workers” . . . “Unions should teach the 
common man to be industrious.” 

The vague, lengthy, and highly imaginative letters of an 
earlier day are being supplanted, increasingly, by logical, suc- 
cinct messages which stick to the point. This trend toward ra- 
tional thinking is particularly cbhvious among the requests for 
accelerated repatriation of Japanese nationals interned in for- 
eign areas. In marked contrast to previous hysterical appeals, 
sometimes written in blood “in the name of humanity,” writers 
now base their requests on the terms of the Potsdam declara- 
tion, and substantiable statements of facts. 

Holding their own in the mail are the Japanese women, who, 
individually and collectively, continue to advise the General 
of their appreciation for “his profound interest in and un- 
tiring guidance of Japanese women.” Women’s clubs frequently 
join forces in sending petitions carrying thousands of signa- 
tures in support of some civic project. 
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Letters from Japanese women clearly indicate the radical 
change from the traditional attitude of timid self-effacement to 
a growing awareness of public affairs. Such letters are written 
by housewives, school teachers, and pupils; by widowed shop- 
keepers trying to scrape together a living; by the mothers and 
fiancees of obscure war criminals, or of soldiers awaiting repa- 
triation. Almost invariably these letters begin with a word 
of appreciation for their “emancipation” and range into com- 
ments on politics, business affairs, and denunciation of Japanese 
public officials. Often, women writers relate their domestic 
crises, confide their love affairs, and even invite the General 
to weddings and family festivals. 

Considering the lack of contact with the outside world which 
heretofore has prevailed in Japan, a surprisingly broad knowl- 
edge of international affairs is revealed in the current mail. 
Among the myriad suggestions received for reconstructing 
Japan and securing world peace were proposals for re-education 
of Japanese school teachers, a permanent United Nations 
League to police the world, and discontinuance of atomic bomb 
research, One writer asked that “birth control be taught to the 
Japanese people so that families might be limited to two chil- 
dren as in America.” 

The coming of Spring always brings forth a crop of well 
wishing povts and writers who send their stanzas and stories. 
One creative effort was a 350-line poem on 14 feet of rice paper 
scroll, beautifully illustrated with a fingerpainting of Mt. Fuji. 
In a follow-up letter, the author advised the General that he 
had decided to change two words in the 34st line. 

The Japanese people continue to beg the General to remain 
in Japan. A farmer pleaded, “Marshal Macarsur stay in Japan 
forever but let me go to America instead.” A miner attested 
to “a touch of loneliness” during the three days the General 
attended the Philippine Independence Day ceremonies and in- 
sisted that the “Supreme Commander must not leave Tokyo.” 

The bulk of today’s correspondence reflects the increasing 
optimism with which the Japanese face the future. This atti- 
tude was summed up by one youth who declared, “I am glad 
the people are delivered of the Siamese twins of indolence and 
selfishness and now may enjoy the glorious and hopeful light 
of freedom and equality.” 

Perhaps one reason why so many common people write to 
the General is that they find him more approachable than their 
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own emperor. As one housewife wrote: “The Emperor is too 
high and unapproachable for us. My letter to him will never 
be read by him. His vassals will break it and throw it away 
under the reason of being too awfully, I know. Before closing 
my letter, I am very glad to support you and your work in 
Japan heartily.” 

The Japanese people’s faith in the promised opportunities 
under a system of civil liberties grows stronger day by day. 
For it is the common people—the humble men and women 
who till the soil, do the housework, teach the children, and 
work in factories and offices—who now write to the General 
on a man-to-man basis. It is they who have written: “We 
would like to make our country the symbol of peace and cul- 
ture. We believe it possible,” and “We desire you to lead us 
so that our hope and endeavor to the brilliant future should 
be realized.” 
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A Japanese letter and its summarization: 


“The writer requests that General MacArthur do his utmost to bring 
everlasting peace to the world. . . . The writer states that she would 
like to live in a world where military equipment will be unnecessary, 
and the money for the preparation of war used for the advancement of 
civilization.” 











ARMY TRAINING 
FOR HIGH COMMAND 


By 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL MANTON S. Eppy 


HE Command and General Staff College, located at his- 

toric Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, is the Army’s highest level 
school—a symbol of achievement to which all officers who are 
not already graduates aspire. By preparing selected officers 
for high command and staff duties, the College serves as an 
important stepping stone in the furtherance of professional 
Army careers. 

The College’s origin dates back to 1881 when the War De- 
partment, upon the recommendation of General William T. 
Sherman, established at Fort Leavenworth the School of In- 
fantry and Cavalry Application. As the school expanded, 
additional courses were inaugurated, some of which were later 
organized into independent schools—Infantry, Engineer, and 
Signal. During the Spanish-American War and World War I, 
the school ceased operation altogether. During World War II, 
the School offered a special nine weeks’ course which trained 
as many as five thousand United States and Allied officers 
annually. In 1946, the Command and General Staff School, as 
it was then known, was redesignated the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College. 

Operating under the Chief, Army Field Forces, the College 
provides instruction in the light of war lessons and modern 
developments in the fields of (1) improved personnel, intelli- 
gence, tactical, and logistical procedures; (2) efficient adminis- 
trative, intelligence, and logistical support of the fighting forces; 
(3) effective development and employment of all field forces 
within the framework of the army group; and (4) coordinated 
employment of army units with air and naval forces. 

The College prepares Army officers for duty as commanders 
and general staff officers of divisions, corps. and armies, and 
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comparable levels in the communications zone, and for duty 
in one of the general staff sections at theater, zone of interior, 
and Department of the Army levels. 

A Regular Course of ten months’ duration, designed primarily 
for officers of the Regular Army, convenes each fall. Instrue- 
tion is divided into six phases: Phase I, a short orientation 
program, introduces the students to the course. Phase II deals 
with the employment of infantry, airborne, and armored divi- 
sions, corps, and armies, in the combat zone. Phase [II covers 
the organization and functioning of the communications zone; 
while Phase IV is concerned with the zone of interior and the 
Department of the Army. During Phase V, the student receives 
ten weeks of instruction at theater, zone of interior, and De- 
partment of the Army levels in one of the general staff sections: 
personnel, intelligence, operations and training, or logistics. 
Phase VI covers joint operations and future warfare. In all, 
the Regular Course encompasses 1212 hours of instruction. 





U. S. Army Photograph 
Lieutenant General Manton S. Eddy. 
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All instruction is presented from the viewpoint of the com- 
mander. The general staff receives emphasis as the com- 
mander’s agency to insure teamwork. Instruction in special 
staff duties covers only those aspects which are necessary to 
provide a knowledge of special staff capabilities and limitations. 
Thus, the Command and General Staff College is the school of 
the commander and the general staff of divisions and higher 
units. The training of special staff officers, on the other hand, 
is the responsibility of branch schools of the arms and services. 

The organization of the College follows functional lines. 
The Commandant directs the activities of the College, and also 
commands Fort Leavenworth. The curriculum is under the 
supervision of the Assistant Commandant, who directs the five 
instructional departments: the Departments of the Commander 
and General Staff; Personnel; Intelligence; Operations and 
Training; and Logistics. 'The last four departments, analogous 
to general staff sections, conduct instruction for the specialized 
Phase V only, whereas the Department of the Commander and 
General Staff conducts the instruction for the first four phases. 
Within this department are five instructional groups, each hav- 
ing a chief and twelve instructors. Each of these instructors 
teaches a class of approximately thirty-five students. A De- 
partment of Analysis and Research studies the influence of new 
weapons and developments upon warfare, and conducts instruc- 
tion in Phase VI. 

Through the medium of the map exercise, lesson problems 
are presented involving, for example, an infantry division or a 
corps. The student is called upon to complete requirements 
involving decisions that he, as a commander or general staff 
officer, would have to make. The map exercise nat only focuses 
the student’s attention on the duties of the commander, but also 
demonstrates the functioning of the general staff. Conferences 
or guided discussions, terrain exercises, map maneuvers, and 
lectures are other media of instruction. Visual aids are used 
extensively, Examinations may be scheduled formally and 
graded; at other times, students are graded on certain require- 
ments of map exercises taken up in class without prior notice. 

Distinguished speakers, both civilian and military, frequently 
appear as guest lecturers. Among the guest speakers for the 
current class are: Major General G. P. Smith, USMC; Admiral 
Louis E. Denfeld; General J. Lawton Collins; General Mark 
W. Clark; General Brehon Somervell; Dr. Karl Menninger; 
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Mr. W. P. Armstrong, of the State Department; and Mr. J. T. 
Kiel, of Trans World Airlines. 

Two field trips are conducted for the entire class. At San 
Diego, California, the class receives one week of instruction in 
amphibious operations under Navy and Marine Corps auspices. 
Another trip is scheduled to Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, and 
Fort Benning, Georgia, where the class successively witnesses 
an air force and an infantry demonstration. Students may thus 
discern at first hand the capabilities and limitations of the va- 
rious weapons, planes, vehicles, and equipment employed in 
the map exercises, 

The Army officer attending the Regular Course must be be- 
tween 30 and 40 years of age, with at least seven years of com- 
missioned service. Among other qualifications, he must be 
a graduate of an advanced branch school or must possess 
equivalent experience; and he must have demonstrated a poten- 
tiality for high command or staff duties. He spends six hours 
a day, five days a week, in class and four hours a day outside 
of class in study and preparation. Each student is required 
to participate in some type of athletics, at least two hours a 
week. Students and their dependents are quartered on the post, 
and enter enthusiastically into its social activities. 

All branches of the Army, as well as the Navy and Air Force. 
are represented among the student body. Out of the 440 stu- 
dents in the Regular Class, 50 are foreign students representing 
26 different countries. Insofar as security will permit, these 
foreign students receive the same instruction as United States 
students. An Allied Officers Section, composed of United 
States officers who are skilled linguists, provides interpreters 
for the foreign students who require this service. The Section 
conducts a short summer course in English and basic military 
subjects for the foreign officers who are to attend the Regular 
Course in the fall. 

The Instructor Training Section of the College helps perfect 
instructional techniques, to insure a uniformly high standard 
of performance among the 195 officers assigned as instructors. 
This section conducts a three-week training course for all 
officers newly assigned as instructors. Each new instructor 
undergoes a critique of his presentation, and receives guidance 
that will help in correcting deficiencies. 

In addition to the ten-month Regular course, the College 
conducts other, shorter courses during the year. The three- 
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month Associate Course, a condensed version of the Regular 
Course, accommodates 200 qualified officers of the reserve com- 
ponents. A one-week National Guard refresher course is held 
for commanders and general staff officers of Guard divisions. 
A special course trains instructors in the presentation of a two- 
week course in Command and General Staff subjects, available 
to Reserve and National Guard officers at various locations 
throughout the United States. 

The College makes an important contribution to the training 
of officers of the-reserve components through its preparation 
and administration of Army Extension Courses of the 50 and 60 
series. These courses, all written by instructors at the College, 
parallel resident instruction as closely as possible. The Army 
Extension Course Departmentkeeps the records, processes and 
grades all lessons, and supervises the writing and revision of 
all subcourses. At present, 3000 students are enrolled. 

An important adjunct of the College is the Military Review. 
This magazine, published monthly, carries articles on current 
doctrine and technique, as presented in the current courses. 
The magazine includes articles contributed by instructors at the 
College and by other officers prominent in the military field. 
Unique features are its Spanish and Portuguese editions, which 
enjoy a large circulation in Central and South America. 

In a special project, inaugurated a year ago, certain Reserve 
officers—all educators from well-known colleges and universities 
throughout the United States—come to Fort Leavenworth for 
a period of active duty during the summer. They perform 
research on evaluation systems, instructional methods, prepara- 
tion of units of instruction and achievement tests, and other 
projects pertinent to the College educational program. 

Nearly all of the Army officers who rose to high command 
and staff positions during World War II were graduates of the 
College. Outstanding commanders, among them General Omar 
N. Bradley and General J. Lawton Collins, perfected here the 
principles of tactics and administration that they so skillfully 
employed in combat. 

Today, confidently facing the challenge of the future, the 
College strives to keep its students abreast of new trends and 
developments in weapons and tactics of warfare. By inculcat- 
ing in its students the ability to apply sound principles to 
any situation, the College assures that today’s graduates are 
equipped to handle skillfully the most complex problems, as 
they progress to positions of high command. 




















DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY REORGANIZED 


By 


COLONEL KILBOURNE JOHNSTON 


N THE first major reorganization since 1946, the relation- 
ship among certain Department of the Army agencies has 

been redefined to follow more functional lines. These changes, 
effective 15 November 1948, are the first step in a long-range 
program intended to simplify and streamline administration 
throughout the Army. They provide an interim organization 
of the Department of the Army which will facilitate coordina- 
tion during this transition period. In most instances, the au- 
thority, responsibilities, and internal organization of the staff 
agencies and services are not affected. 

The principal changes, and their intended effect, are: 

(1) Enlarging The Assistant Secretary’s authority over logis- 
tics and administration—to increase civilian supervision of the 
business side of the Army. 

(2) Appointing a Vice Chief of Staff—to relieve the Chief 
of Staff of many of the details of internal administration, leav- 
ing him freer to make field inspections and otherwise to con- 
cern himself with the Army in the field. 

(3) Appointing a Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Com- 
bat Operations—to insure proper integration of the Army’s 
complex logistic and strategic program planning for mobiliza- 
tion, war, and current budgets and legislation. 

(4) Appointing a Deputy Chief of Staff for Administration 
—to insure integrated administration of the Army’s complex 
program throughout its widespread and highly decentralized 
command structure. 

(5) Grouping the four Administrative Services (Adjutant 
General’s Department, Provost Marshal General’s Office, Corps 
of Chaplains, and Special Services) directly under the Director 





COLONEL KILBOURNE JOHNSTON, GSC, is Chief, Management Divi- 
sion, Office of the Army Comptroller. 
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of Personnel and Administration, General Staff—to provide 
greater integration and closer coordination. 

(6) Grouping the seven Technical Services (Chemical Corps, 
Signal Corps, Medical Department, Corps of Engineers, Ord- 
nance Department, Transportation Corps, and Quartermaster 
Corps) directly under the Director of Logistics, General Staff— 
to provide greater integration and closer coordination. 

The Public Information, Army-Air Force Troop Information 
and Education, and Legislative and Liaison Divisions—formerly 
Special Staff divisions, with policy control by the Chief of In- 
formation—are now under the operating, as well as the policy, 
control of the Chief of Information, and are directly under the 
Office of the Chief of Staff. The Judge Advocate General’s 
Office (formerly Department) is transferred from the Adminis- 
trative Services to the Special Staff. The Office, Chief of 
Finance, is transferred from the Technical Services and placed 
under the direct supervision of the Army Comptroller. 

To insure an integrated and continuing review of the Army’s 
management effectiveness, the Army Comptroller’s responsibili- 
ties are increased in the field of program analysis and evalua- 
tion; and he is made directly available to The Assistant Secre- 
tary for this purpose. In connection with this program analysis 
function, a civilian firm of management engineers has been 
retained by the Department of the Army to conduct a survey 
of management methods. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Army, The Honorable Gordon 
Gray, who has hitherto exercised responsibilities for research 
and development and for industrial procurement and produc- 
tion, will, in addition, be delegated supervisory responsibilities 
for all other logistical matters. His formal directives affecting 
supply and services will be issued through the Office of the 
Chief of Staff. He will also maintain contact with the Technical 
Services through the Director of Logistics, and will work di- 
rectly with the Army Comptroller, particularly on fiscal and 
management matters, and with regard to program analysis. 

The new Vice Chief of Staff, General J. Lawton Collins, for- 
merly was Deputy Chief of Staff. The new Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Plans and Combat Operations, Lieutenant General Al- 
bert C. Wedemeyer, was Director, Plans ard Operations Di- 
vision. The new Deputy Chief of Staff for Administration, 
Lieutenant General Wade H. Haislip, was Special Assistant to 
the Chief of Staff. Major General R. T. Maddocks replaces 


General Wedemeyer as Director, Plans and Operations Division. 




















English war orphans (above) and German school children (below), 
born and raised in years of blackouts and air raids, gather around a 


lighted Christmas tree and receive gaily wrapped presents from their 
Yankee friends. 
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_A sergeant in the United States Army Band makes friends with a little 
“rench boy after the Band’s first European concert, given at Verdun in 
)ectober 1944. 
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Infantrymen of. the 32d Division (above) receive a language lesson 
from young instructors in Japan. Below, a soldier of the United States 
Third Army distributes gum to the children of Pilsen, Czechoslovakia. 








A medical corpsman (above) feeds a Burmese baby whose mother was 


badly wounded by Japanese artillery fire during an action near the Burma 
Road. Below, K-rations are given to destitute children on Okinawa. 








A little. German 
girl is the center 
of attraction of a 
group of 63d In- 
fantry Division sol- 
diers stationed at 
Bad Mergentheim. 


All photographs in this pic- 
torial section are U.S. Army 
Photographs, compiled for The 
Dicest by William Adam, Still 
Picture Branch, Public Informa- 
tion Division. 
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This little girl was served refresh- 
ments at a party given for Viennese 
children at the home of General 


Mark Clark. 


A United. States soldier make 
friends with a small Burmese girl. 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD 
THREE-YEAR PROGRAM 


By 


CoLONEL Epwarp P. Mecuuinc, USAF 


NEW three-year training program for the National Guar«d 
has been fashioned to fit the peculiar needs of this com- 
ponent which, with only limited time to prepare for its vital 
M-Day mission, still must be trained to the highest possible pro- 
fessional standards. 


The new training program is keyed to a three-year instead 
of a six-year plan, and is sufficiently flexible to permit further 
acceleration if necessary. With six National Guard divisions 
earmarked for duty, along with 12 Regular divisions, in the 
Mobile Striking Force, the stepped-up program plays an im- 
portant part in the Nation’s defense effort. 

Major General Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief, National Guard 
Bureau, described the three-year program as a “positive, pro- 
gressive course of military instruction, custom-tailored to the 
modern requirements of the new National Guard. The National 
Guard will be trained sooner and better, because the new pro- 
gram fits into the Guard’s normal three-year enlistment period.” 

Developed through the concerted efforts of the National 
Guard Bureau, the Office, Chief, Army Field Forces, and se- 
lected Guard officers from several states, the master plan is 
now being initiated for approximately 300,000 men in some 
4300 Federally recognized Army units. A similar program for 
Air units will be adopted in the near future. 

The objectives of the plan are three-fold: simplification of 
training; utilization of available training time and facilities to 
best advantage; and use of improved training methods. 

These objectives will be attained by: (1) progressive, concur- 





( OLONEL EDWARD P. MECHLING, USAF, is Executive, National Guard 
Bureau, United States Army-United States Air Force. 
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ON =6rent training of both the individual and the unit during the 
three-year enlistment period; (2) devoting more time and 
greater concentration on a reduced number of essential sub- 
jects; (3) specialization in required Military Occupational 
Specialties and in platoon training; (4) reduction of time and 
effort formerly devoted to the preparation of annual training 
programs; (5) standardization of training plans for units of 
the same type; and (6) establishment of minimum training 
requirements for each unit, with unlimited possibilities for 
additional training. 

The master plan, applied to units comprising men in all 
stages of training, from raw recruits to seasoned veterans, oper- 
ates as follows: 
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The enlisted men are divided roughly into groups: basic, in- 
termediate or specialist, and advanced. The basic group includes 
men in the first year of enlistment and those with no basic 
training in that particular type unit. The intermediate group 
is made up of men who have completed basic training or its 
equivalent. It also includes men chosen for training as special- 
ists to fill Table of Organization positions (food service, ad- 
ministration, supply, repair, maintenance. communications, 
and the like) in company or battery headquarters. The ad- 
vanced group comprises men in the third year of enlistment, 
or those having appropriate combat experience or training to 
qualify as noncommissioned officers or instructors for the two 
lower training stages. 
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The two-hour armory training peried is divided into two 
parts. During the first hour, all men receive general training 
designed to instill pride and esprit, to weld the unit into a 
disciplined, functioning team. The second hour is devoted to 
individual training in one of the assigned categories. 

Throughout the year, the unit commander maintains a record 
of the status and progress of each individual. with a view to 
developing a qualified corps of noncommissioned officers and 
instructors. 

Only training subjects essential to initial or emergency com- 
bat missions are included in the program. In the event of 
mobilization and before entering a campaign or sustained com- 
bat, this training would be supplemented by three to four 
months in the field, in order to complete organization and 
equipping, and to undergo other essential training. 


‘raining of company headquarters specialists is stressed in 
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the new plan. The unit commanding officer is encouraged to 
conduct courses, both in theoretical subjects and on-job train- 
ing, so as to insure a full complement of adequately trained 
men for all available T/O positions. By the training of efficient 
company headquarters specialists, the unit commander is freed 
to devote more time to combat training. The commander’s 
administrative burden also may be eased by the appointment 
of full-time administrative assistants, as recently authorized, 
down to the company level. Another aid is the preparation 
by the National Guard Bureau of National Guard training pro- 
grams for particular types of units. This, in effect, eliminates 
the need for the annual preparation of training programs for 
all echelons of command. Unit commanders now will have 
more time to organize and supervise prescribed, required train- 
ing, and higher commanders will be able to use their extra 
time for the preparation of command post exercises and field 
training problems, and for the operation of battalion, regi- 
mental, and division schools. 

As a further step, specialized training of, and within, platoons 
is stressed. Provisions for company training depend largely 
upon the organization of the unit—the number and type of pla- 
toons, particularly; upon the number of trained noncommis- 
sioned officers available as instructors; and upon the initiative 
and imagination of the unit commanding officer. 

A unit with more than one type of platoon—a rifle com- 
pany, for example—would schedule its training as follows: 

Ist hour—1 hour General Training 

2d hour—1 hour Basic for first year men of Rifle Platoons 

1 hour Basic for first year men of Mortar Section 

1 hour Basic for first year men of 57mm Rifle Section 

1 hour Intermediate for second year men of the above 

1 hour Advanced for third year men (except instructors) 
Training of Company Headquarters Specialists is in addi- 
tion to the above. 

Company commanders will have the following major training 
duties under the new plan: (1) assign dates to the various 
prescribed drills and subjects; (2) assign company officers as 
instructors for certain general and advanced subjects, and as 
supervisors for basic and intermediate subjects; (3) assist com- 
pany officers in the selection and training of efficient noncom- 
missioned officer instructors for basic and intermediate subjec!s 
and selected general subjects; (4) assist supervisors in obtainin: 
proper training aids, literature, and films; and (5) verify tha! 
efficient training is conducted, according to schedule. 
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Unit progress over the three-year period is reflected in the 
type of training given during the annual 15-day field encamp- 
ment. During the first year, squad and platoon training are 
emphasized. The second year summer camp is devoted to com- 
pany and platoon training. The third year field instruction is 
directed to the battalion and regimental level. Higher unit 
training may be included any year thereafter. 

In practice, the program is based on two distinct types of 
master plans: (1) for units the principle mission of which is 
the use of weapons in combat, such as rifle, heavy weapons, 
mortar, tank, and reconnaissance companies, and firing bat- 
teries of field artillery, antiaircraft artillery, and coast artillery; 
and (2) for units the mission of which is support of weapons 
units, such as headquarters and service companies, batteries, 
Military Police, Engineer, Ordnance, Signal, Quartermaster, 
Transportation Corps, Medical, and Army Security Agency 
companies. In the latter type units, only enough weapons train- 
ing is included to insure reasonable lecal security for the unit. 

Under the newly established National Guard training pro- 
grams, all units of the same type will conduct the same number 
of hours of training in the same essential subjects. This mini- 
mum requirement will serve as a line of departure for addi- 
tional training, as determined by the company commander. 

The three-year plan—like the Regular Army Career Guid- 
ance Program—provides the enlisted man with a blueprint of 
his opportunities for advancement. From the day he joins the 
unit as a recruit, he will be able to trace the pattern of his 
training for the next three years, and will understand how he 
can qualify progressively for promotion. The accompanying 
chart shows the relationship of the three-year training plan to 
the promotion plan in a representative rifle company of an In- 
fantry regiment. 

The three-year training plan is expected to produce a more 
efficient National Guard in considerably less time than the old 
six-year plan. While not a perfect plan—many phases have yet 
to be worked out in practice—it has been deemed so satisfactory 
that the Army is considering incorporating certain of the train- 
ing features into its own program. In the final analysis, its 
success will depend on the complete cooperation between the 
National Guard and the Regular Army, since the Regular Army 
is responsible for the supervision of National Guard training. 
Maximum use must be made of commissioned and noncommis- 
stoned Regular Army instructors on duty with the Guard. 








SHIPS OF THE ARMY 


By 
Roitanp W. CHARLES 


ISTORY abounds with examples of the wartime use of 

ships for carrying troops and cargo. Two centuries before 
Christ, Hamilear lashed elephants to clumsy barges and ferried 
them to Spain. Czesar’s legions traveled to the Near East by 
ship. The ill-fated Spanish Armada moved a large military 
force by sea. In the American Revolution, the transportation 
of Hessian troops to fight against the colonists and of French 
troops to fight with them, were ambitious undertakings. 

In the Civil War, coastal and river shipping were vital mili- 
tary assets. Contingents of troops were shipped to Cuba and 
the Philippines at the turn of the century. The “bridge of 
ships” to carry the American Expeditionary Force to France in 
World War I is still fresh in the memories of many. But the 
most stupendous transport operation in history was the move- 
ment by sea of millions of fighting men and their equipment to 
the far corners of the earth in World War II. 

The peak of the Transportation Corps’ wartime fleet was 
reached in August 1945. Excluding more than 1800 “allocated” 
vessels operated on Army schedule, the Army crewed and op- 
erated 186 owned and “bareboat-chartered” vessels, This num- 
ber included 45 troopships, 62 freighters, 24 hospital ships, 12 
repair ships, 7 spare parts ships, 2 tankers, 1 news transmission 
ship, and 17 floating warehouses. 

After hostilities ceased, older and slower vessels in Army 
service were disposed of, and newer, larger, faster vessels were 
acquired. At first, to meet schedules, the majority of these were 
given interim conversions. Recently, however, major conversion 
work has been begun or completed on 21 large troopships; and 
safety-at-sea work has been completed on another 2]—all addi- 
tions to the Army’s transport fleet. 





ROLAND W. CHARLES is a naval architect on duty in the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation. He is the author of “Troopships of World War Ii. 
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Conversion consists of a complete rearrangement of living 
quarters for passengers and crew. Troop areas are made more 
spacious, with berths reduced from 4-high to 3-high. Public 
spaces—lounges, smoking rooms, children’s play rooms, troop 
recreation areas—are provided. Heating and ventilating sys- 
tems are improved, and the vessels are made safer. 

Safety measures required by either the United States Coast 
Guard or the American Bureau of Shipping include: major 
improvements in bulkheading, deck covering. and fire control 
features; alteration of lifeboats, davits, and other life-saving 
equipment; installation of loud speaker systems, fire detecting 
and alarm systems, general alarms, fire-fighting equipment 
(CO-2 and water), watchman’s clock patrol systems. Means 
are provided for the superchlorination of drinking water. 

Although Army vessels may be operated as “public vessels” 
regardless of their physical condition, it is the policy of the 
Chief of Transportation that they must comply fully with 
United States Coast Guard requirements, and that each must 
carry a certificate issued without waiver. The Transportation 





U. S. Army Photograph 


The General A. W. Greely can accommodate 1350 troops. 
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U. S. Army Photograph 


A Liberty-type cargo ship in San Francisco Bay. 


Corps fleet is now on a par with commercial vessels in con- 
forming to safety standards. 


But not all the Army’s fleets consist of troop transports. 
There is a cargo fleet, operating ships of the Victory, Liberty, 
and C1-M-AV]1 types, and there are the vessels especially con- 
verted for the return of the war dead. And wherever the Army 
depends upon local water transportation, it usually operates 
harbor boats. These are smaller craft, under 1000 gross tonnage 
or less then 200 feet in length. Whereas transports ply on pre- 
arranged schedules over stipulated routes, harbor boats usually 
are assigned to local stations which they seldom leave. These 
vessels also have full Coast Guard certification, together with 
the additional safety features and efficient navigational equip- 
ment. They constitute a modern, well-rounded fleet of assorted 
auxiliary craft. 

The year-to-year operation of Army vessels is far from pro- 
saic business. In June 1947, the USAT Willard A. Holbrook, 
en route from Bremerhaven to New York, responded to three 
appeals for medical assistance. On 21 June a seaman was 
transferred to the Holbrook from the SS Charles A. Dana 600 
miles north of the Azores; on 24 June a crew member of the 
SS Atlantic City was transferred 240 miles east of Nova Scotia; 
and on 25 June a man was transferred from the SS Simcoe Pari: 
900 miles east of New York. 

In November 1947, following an exchange of radio messages, 
insulin, desperately required for a sailor on the SS Robert 
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Neighbors, was transferred at sea from the USAT Admiral W. S. 
Sims (since renamed General William O. Darby). 

One of the most dramatic of the stories concerning the Army 
transports involved a WAC sergeant who was returning from 
Europe on the General C. C. Ballow in November 1947. One 
dark night, 1700 miles east of New York, she was washed ever- 
board and disappeared into the mountainous waves. Life-saving 
equipment was manned and the ship began searching the area. 
After 90 minutes, a searchlight located her. Reached by life- 
boat, she reboarded the Ballou, none the worse for her swim. 

While LST 742 was en route from Guam to San Francisco in 
December 1947, a boatswain became ill. The USAT General 
John Pope, 1000 miles out from San Francisco, answered the 
LST’s radio call, shifted course and took the man aboard. Fol-; 
lowing an emergency midnight operation by the Pope’s sur- 
geon, the patient recovered from acute appendicitis, to walk 
ashore when the ship reached port. 

The larger Army vessels are not the only ones to encounter 
unexpected situations. Size and station are no deterrent to the 
whims of fate and the sea. In December 1947, Army Tug 
LT-132 made two rescues in three consecutive days in stormy 
and dangerous Alaskan waters—first aiding the Army vessel 
FS-245 which was taking water after striking a rock off Herbert 
Island in the Aleutians; then assisting the Army self-propelled 
barge BSP-866, which required a tow to Adak. 


Army transports carry civilian operating crews, hired at home 





U. S. Army Photograph 
The Mercy, a former hospital ship refitted for transport duty. 
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U. S. Army Photograph 


This Army ferryboat, here shown in the New York harbor, now operates 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 


ports under Civil Service regulations. A limited number of 
. military personnel also are permanently assigned to Army ves- 
sels, particularly troopships. They become enthusiastic about 
the duty; the work is interesting, and the many comforts found 
aboard present-day transports make the life a pleasant one. 


On Army vessels in the far and near corners of the earth, 
members of the Transportation Corps today are carrying on 
the age-old, romantic traditions of the sea—hard work, humane 
rescues, “crossing-the-line” ceremonies, battles against the ele- 
ments. Even in the modern world, the mission of providing 
military transportation by water has lost none of its risks, nor 
any of its ancient appeal. 





U. S.*Army Photograph 


A sergeant skippers this small Diesel towboat. 
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ROTC HITS THE BEACH 


By 


CoLONEL JAY E. GILLFILLAN 


UIETLY, LCI 799 cut through the smoky waters of Lake 
Q Champlain. Lookouts strained their eyes in the half-light 
of early dawn, seeking to distinguish landmarks, on the alert 
for enemy activity. Loudspeakers suddenly cracked the ten- 
sion: “All hands man your battle stations! Enemy planes off 
the port bow.” 

Attacking planes, sixteen in all, roared in over the vessel in 
low, strafing runs, followed by the guns of the LCI until they 
were out of sight. The bow of the vessel was filled with men 
with full combat equipment, the light of battle in their eyes. 
They were ROTC Cadets on their first amphibious exercise. 

“Lower ramp.” A brief clanking of machinery and the ramp 
came down, the attackers streaming down it into chest-high, 
45° cold Vermont water. Smoke covered the beach and the 
chatter of machine guns reached the men toiling shoreward, 
their weapons carefully held above the water. Once ashore they 
fanned out, flanking and encircling enemy positions. 

After the exercise was over, a sophomore exclaimed, “This 
makes those six subjects I’ve been studying finally fall into a 
pattern.” A junior observed, “I had control during the first 
half of the problem, but I surely lost it after we got going.” 

The Cadets were members of the University of Vermont 
ROTC unit who had volunteered to take part in the simulated 
assault, The exercise was conceived and prepared by the 
Military Department of the University as a means of getting 
the Cadets out of the classrooms and into the field, where they 
would see the application of theories they had learned. 

The operation was planned and directed by a large battal- 
ion staff drawn from students of the advanced course. The bat- 





COLONEL JAY E. GILLFILLAN, Inf., is Professor of Military Science 


and Tactics, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
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Photo by Burlington Daily News 
The ROTC battalion commander and his staff are briefed prior to the 
amphibious exercise. 


talion commander and his S-3 prepared the attack order and 
held detailed briefings with the assault company. This company 
consisted of three rifle platoons, a weapons platoon, a mortar 
section, and a machine gun section. An S-4 section of three 
student officers was responsible for issuing equipment; student 
special services officers showed combat movies before the land- 
ings; and truck transport to and from the dock was directed 
by a student transportation officer. The exercise was ngt limit- 
ed to advanced course students, as are ROTC summer camps, 
and the basic course Cadets had an opportunity to acquire some 
worthwhile experience. 

The combined operation phase of the exercise was made pos- 
sible by the Burlington Naval Reserve unit which furnished and 
manned the LCI. The Air National Guard provided fighter 
cover, and the opposition forces on the beach were ROTC 
volunteers for whom there was not room in the attacking 
force. The exercise was a week-end project, the Cadets board- 
ing the ship on Saturday afternoon and making their assault 
early Sunday. 
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Local newspapermen accompanied the assault force in the 
LCI, and the local radio station transcribed and later broadcast 
an eye-witness account of the landing. 

The exercise enabled many junior ROTC students to famil- 
iarize themselves with the basic principles of combat through 
participation. Cadets had an opportunity actually to carry out 
the strategical and tactical lessons they had learned in the 
classrooms. Most important, actual experience had been added 
to the courses which are training the Nation’s future officers. 


Photo by Burlington Daily News 


The first Cadets go down the ramp as the practice landing begins. 








THE ARMY AS REAL 
ESTATE OPERATOR 


By 


Putri W. KELLEHER 


IKE a conscientious executor safeguarding his client’s 

legacy, the Army performs a little-known role as landlord 
of millions of acres of the Nation’s estate. Like any other 
landlord, it acquires, manages, and disposes of property. In 
doing so, it must engage in such varied tasks as detonating 
duds on a discontinued firing range, aiding in the resettlement 
of inhabitants of a restricted area in new homes and farms, and 
relocating ancient Indian graveyards, with consent of the 
tribal heirs. 

The purchase and disposal of Army real estate is big busi- 
ness—an operation in which the best methods and accepted 
procedures of private enterprise are put to Government use. 
Between 1940 and 1945, the Army acquired 42,000,000 acres of 
land—an area equal to all of the New England states com- 
bined. The program ranged from the leasing of a tiny roof 
top along the coast as a radar station, to an area of 3,000,000 
acres of desert land for a bombing range. Not all lands, of 
course, were acquired directly from private owners. Large 
areas of the public domain—about 28,000,000 acres—were 
transferred from the Interior Department and from other 
Government agencies. And although 26,000,000 acres of Army 
holdings are currently being disposed of, the Army continues 
its role as a colossus among landlords. 

In a typical real estate acquisition project, the Ordnance 
Department outlines to the Chief of Engineers its requirements 
for an Ordnance plant site. In this instance, bombs and ex- 
plosives are to be manufactured in a plant three miles long, 
in which the products flow through the various production 
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stages on one level. The land, therefore, must be perfectly 
flat. Since many miles of pipe must be sunk below the freezing 
level, the soil must be deep enough to permit the digging 
of trenches. Safety engineers point out that if superficial rock 
strata underlie too great a proportion of the plant area, the 
reverberations of an explosion in one part of the plant may 
touch off further explosions. The muffling effect of soil cover- 
age also helps prevent structural damage to other parts of the 
building. But where the land is flat and the soil is deep, fine 
farm land frequently is involved. This calls for extreme care 
in selecting the most economical site. 

Sites are not chosen arbitrarily, nor is good farm land ear- 
marked when low-value land can be utilized. Even under 
wartime pressures, the greatest care was exercised to cause 
as little dislocation to the population and to the local economy 
as possible. Generally, a Site Selection Board, composed of 
representatives of the Government agencies involved, is ap- 
pointed to determine the most appropriate location. 

Once the site is selected, the Corps of Engineers real estate 
organization swings into action. Either of two methods may 
be followed: outright purchase of the land; or, where this 
is not possible, either through reluctance on the part of the 
owner to sell, or because of title defects, the land is acquired by 
condemnation. Every effort is made to purchase lands, 
rather than to condemn them. The latter choice is not made 
until the Army representatives ascertain the condition of the 
titles in the area and the sentiment of the local population. 
Even then, the acquisition may be “spotted,” that is, some 
lands acquired by purchase and some by condemnation. The 
latter recourse is sometimes necessary to clear title defects. 

Local appraisers—the same experts employed by banks and 
business institutions in the locality—are employed by the Army 
to conduct independent appraisals. The Department of the 
Army also has its own appraisers—civilian professionals skilled 
in determining property values. The valuations finally ar- 
rived at, whether by the independent appraiser or by the Army 
civilian employee, rarely show any substantial differenee. Both 
are based on the same professional standards. 

The appraisal is the most important single step in the ac- 
quisition process. In essence, it seeks to establish the sum 
or which a given piece of property would be sold were the 

mer ready and willing (but not forced) to sell, and the 
suyer equally ready and willing (but not forced) to buy. The 
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appraisal takes into consideration the best use for which the 
property is adapted—the productiveness of the farm land, for 
example, or the location and commercial desirability of an 
office building—even though the property is not, at the time, 
being utilized to its full capacity. 

Under the law, sentimental value cannot be considered in 
the appraisal, however much long-standing emotional ties may 
enhance the value in the owner’s estimation. Nor is the loss 
of business compensable. For example, all of the surrounding 
property belonging to the customers of a store is acquired. 
The store, while still untouched, no longer has customers for 
its goods. Under the law, this is a consequential damage for 
which no compensation can be allowed. 

Where an agreement cannot be arrived at, or clear title 
cannot be conveyed, condemnation proceedings must be insti- 
tuted in a District Court of the United States. Depending upon 
the state in which the land lies, a jury is picked or commis- 
sioners are selected. Usually the land is viewed by the com- 
missioners or the jury, and the impartial machinery of the 
law works out the amount that the landowner is going to get. 
On the whole, the values arrived at in condemnation proceed- 
ings generally conform to the professional judgments of the 
appraisers. 

In order that the landowner may have the funds to buy 
another property and move while the acquisition of his land is 
progressing, a sum equal to the Government’s estimate of the 
value of the property is deposited with the court. Those en- 
titled to it can, in the discretion of the court, draw out sums 
up to the total appraised valuation. This softens financial 
hardship considerably. 

Every project, whether it be the acquisition of land for an 
Army camp or a flood control reservoir area, brings in its 
wake a host of problems. A part of the projected reservoir 
area of the Garrison Dam in North Dakota includes approxi- 
mately 155,000 acres of Indian land—about one-fourth of the 
total acreage of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation. After 
two years of negotiation, the Government entered into a con- 
tract with the Three Affiliated Tribes. Under the terms, mor 
than $5,000,000 will be disbursed by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs in payment for tribal and allotted Indian land: 
and improvements, the cost of resettling the members of th: 
tribes, and the cost of relocating Indian cemeteries, tribal! 
monuments, and shrines. 
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While excavating for the proposed Ruck-a-chucky Dam in 
California, employees of a Government contractor discovered 
gold, and in one day picked up approximately $24,000 worth 
of nuggets. Legislation subsequently was enacted by the Con- 
gress which allowed the finders to be keepers. Again, during 
construction of the Denison Dam on the Red River in Texas 
and Oklahoma, oil was discovered within the proposed reservoir 
area. Modifications in design were made to permit the con- 
struction of a levee, protecting the oil area, and allowing for 
its exploitation. At times, the complete relocation of towns 
is necessary, involving intricate problems in the evaluation of 
sewage systems, roads, and other municipal inprovements. 

Prior to World War II, the Quartermaster Corps was 
charged with the acquisition of lands for military purposes. 
In 1941, however, the Congress assigned these responsibilities to 
the Chief of Engineers. Specialists from private business, the 
Quartermaster Corps, and other Government agencies helped 
swell the Engineers’ wartime real estate division to the largest 
in the country. 

Under the overall jurisdiction of the Chief of Engineers, 
Lieutenant General Raymond A. Wheeler, the whole of the 
United States, including its territories and possessions, is 
divided into 12 Divisions, each headed by a Division Engineer; 
and these, in turn, are subdivided into Districts. Normally, 
local real estate activities are assigned to the District Engi- 
neer, with the Division Engineer acting as supervisor. 

With the peak period of military acquisition past, the Corps 
of Engineers Real Estate Division to date has been concerned 
primarily with the management and disposal of its holdings. 
Already, 2486 installations, comprising approximately 26,- 
000,000 acres of land, have been authorized for disposal. The 
cost of these lands and improvements placed on them by the 
Government totals approximately $4,374,632,365. A majority 
of the disposals authorized already have been accomplished, 
either through the War Assets Administration or by the Corps 
of Engineers. 

To reclaim the many acres of Army lands contaminated by 
explosives, the Corps of Engineers utilizes a number of bomb 
and shell disposal teams to remove explosives and military 
scrap from surplus installations. These teams normally are 
made up of nine military personnel, although sometimes the 
work is done by contract employees. So far, 6,840,000 acres 
have been searched and cleared. Where complete decontami- 
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nation is impossible, the acreage is restricted to surface use 
only, such as grazing. In a few extreme cases, the land must 
be fenced off and excluded from any use whatever. 

Of the approximately 40,000 acres of agricultural land 
contaminated by explosives at the Southwestern Proving 
Ground, Arkansas, 32,000 acres have been searched and cleared. 
During this four month operation, more than 75 tons of ex- 
plosives were used in detonating live ammunition. 

The disposal of leased property presents many problems. 
Approximately 26,521 leases have been cancelled. In accord- 
ance with the terms of some leases, the property must be re- 
stored to its original condition before being returned to the 
owners. Lease cancellations are accomplished by negotiation, 
since the Army is not empowered to use condemnation pro- 
ceedings in the disposal of property. The Department of the 
Army may have constructed several millions of dollars worth 
of improvements on a leased property; yet if the Government 
were to remove the improvements and comply strictly with 
the restoration provisions in the leases, the expenditure of 
additional, thousands of dollars would be required. The 
Government has been successful, in many cases, in obtaining the 
value of the improvements which the former owner is able 
to use. At a locomotive works in New York state, the Corps 
of Engineers had added nine buildings to existing facilities. 
These the company was willing to buy, paying approximately 
$1,400,000 for the improvements. 

Certain lands, improvements, and war plant installations are 
being retained for present and future military needs, on a 
stand-by status. Where possible, such facilities are made avail- 
able for private and commercial purposes. Maneuver and 
training areas and safety areas at industrial installations are 
sometimes available, on a temporary lease basis, for agricultural! 
and grazing purposes. Portions of depots and terminal prop- 
erties temporarily not required for military needs, also are 
made available for private and commercial use. In many in- 
stances, rights-of-way are granted for roads, communication 
lines, railroads, pipe lines, canals, ditches, tunnels, dams and 
bridges, upon and across installations, as long as these do not 
interfere with the primary uses of the property by the Govern- 
ment. Approximately 11,000 grants covering such uses are 
currently in effect, bringing an annual return of approxi- 
mately $3,200,000 to the Government. 
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OFFICIAL BOOKS 
OF ARMY INTEREST 


I. New Titles in Army’s Official History 


Several volumes recently have been added in the official his- 
tory of World War II, produced by the Historical Division, 
Special Staff, United States Army. The series eventually will 
comprise more than one hundred volumes, recording the opera- 
tional, administrative, and technical aspects of World War II. 

The Organization of Ground Combat Troops, first in the 
“History of the U. S. Army in World War II” series, was de- 
scribed in the June 1947 Dicest. Copies are $3.25 each. 

The Procurement and Training of Ground Combat Troops 
($4.50), second in the series, reveals for the first time the mag- 
nitude of the manpower shortage which confronted Army 
Ground Forces in 1944-45. The operation of the Replacement 
Training Center System is described in detail, along with the 
part played by the officer candidate schools and the volunteer 
officer candidate program. The top priority problem of estab- 
lishing the infantryman’s prestige—in his own and in the pub- 
lic’s esteem—is described, along with the place of the Combat 
Infantryman Badge in this program. Dozens of charts, explain- 
ing Army manpower organization and utilization, are included 
in the volume. 

Okinawa: The Last Battle, third in the series and the first 
operational history to be included in it, will be released in the 
near future. It will trace the history of that campaign from 
its earliest inception. Beginning with the decision of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to make a landing in the Ryukyus and their di- 
rective of 3 October 1944 to Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
Theater Commander, the staff planning for this complex inter- 
service operation is described in detail. Historical teams which 
covered the activities of each corps and division of the attacking 
Tenth Army bring to life the fierce struggle which eventually 
won the island. The death of General Buckner, Tenth Army 
Commander, and of Ernie Pyle; the assaults of Japanese suicide 
planes; and vivid descriptions of what General Buckner de- 
scribed as the “corkscrew and blowtorch” technique of gaining 
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ground—all make stirring reading. Fifty-four maps and more 
than two hundred illustrations supplement the text. The price 
will be announced later. Other volumes being prepared in this 
series include: Guadalcanal: The First Offensive; The Lorraine 
Campaign; and The Gilberts-Marshalls Campaign. 

Distribution of the “History of the U. S$. Army in World 
War II” volumes is made to tactical units down to the division 
level, to forts, camps, ROTC units, service schools, and major 
military installations and offices, 

Two new titles—Anzio and Utah Beach to Cherbourg—re- 
cently have been added to the Historical Division’s “American 
Forces in Action” series. This series, comprising selected narra- 
tives of small unit actions, originally was prepared for free dis- 
tribution to soldiers wounded in the described campaigns. Be- 
cause of their popularity, they have been released for public 
sale; and more than 155,000 copies already have been sold. 
Other titles in the series, and prices, are: Papuan Campaign, 
$.55; To Bizerte with the II Corps, $.45; Salerno, $.60; Vol- 
turno, $.35; The Winter Line (Italy), $.35; Merrill’s Marauders, 
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$.40; Omaha Beachhead, $1.75; The Admiralties, $.40; Makin, 
$.35; Guam, $.45; Small Unit Actions, $1.25; and St. Lo, $1.25. 
Of the newly issued titles, Anzio sells for $1.50 and Utah Beach 
to Cherbourg for $2.00. 

Available volumes in both series may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


ll. The Army Medal of Honor 


At last, the story of the Army Medal of Honor is told—in 
a 468-page book, The Medal of Honor of the United States 
Army, published by the Department of the Army and available 
through the Superintendent of Documents, U. 5. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., ($4.50). 

This is more than the story of a famous medal. It is a glimpse 
of the history of the United States Army, told in terms of the 
heroic men who have helped make victory possible in the wars 
and campaigns since Civil War days. The book lists these 
men, with photographs and descriptions of their exploits. But 
it is not a mere catalog of incidents; it gives the philosophy 
that led the American people to reward members of their 
democracy as free individuals, rather than as the wards of 
kings or dictators. 

For 86 years, the Medal of Honor has remained the highest 
decoration that can be given in any of the armed services. Out 
of more than sixteen million men and women who have served 
in the Army since 1862, only 2116 have received the Medal; 
and throughout the years there has been no flaw, no suspicion 
of favoritism or political preferment, in its award. 

Established in 1862 for enlisted men only, its provisions were 
extended in 1863 to officers as well. The first Medal of Honor 
deed was performed by Colonel Bernard J. D. Irwin, a medical 
officer; and the first award was made, in a joint ceremony in 
March 1863, to six private soldiers. There is no distinction of 
rank in heroism. Few men, probably, have performed heroic 
deeds motivated by the hope of receiving a medal. Men who 
act heroically are men who have a deep instinct for rightness; 
they do the only thing that they can do if they would live with 
themselves. Yet most of them are killed. “It is a tragic fact,” 
said General Marshall, “that the men who have received the 
most decorations are usually lost to us by their own continued 
‘aring and leadership.” 





DIGEST OF SPEECHES 


Extracts from speeches and public statements pertaining 
to the National Military Establishment 


General Bradley: 


TOWARD A LONG-RANGE MILITARY POLICY 


It is not my business to speculate on 
the possibility of either peace or war. 
Peace is always possible while we have 
recourse to discussion, compromise, and 
agreement within a council chamber of 
nations. And there have already been 
too many morbid predictions of war 
between the East and the West. These 
predictions can do nothing but excite 
suspicion, fear, and distrust. They suc- 
ceed only in making the difficult task 
of negotiation a more elusive one. And 
they magnify the danger of war. 

As a soldier, however, it is my 
task to ready your Army for the 
possibility of war. For only if a force 
is trained to fight can it hope to avoid 
the necessity to fight. 

However, if this Army is to prevent 
war, it must be made part of a stable, 
long-range military policy—a policy as 
prelonged as the period of tension. 
If we seek to measure the stress of this 
tension from week to week or from 
month to month, we shall confuse our- 
selves by short-term views. A military 
policy cannot be tied like the tail of a 
kite to every crisis that bobs in the 
wind. Vacillation in military policy is 
fundamentally as perilous as vacillation 
in foreign policy. 

Never have we been in greater need 
of a clearly defined and adequately sup- 
ported military policy for the United 
States. If the structure of our Armed 
Forces is to be bent by each shift in 
the wind, to be tempered and softened 
from day to day, then certainly the 
military can never become an effective 
deterrent to war. If we are to hop, 
skip, and jump every time a paper is 
rustled east of the Elbe, then we shall 
place ourselves supinely and helplessly 
at their feet while they call the tune. 
Our only alternative to hopeless vacilla- 
tion is a stable, long-range military pol- 
icy in consonance with our needs, and 
our ability to support it. If we are 
simply to respond to crises after they 
have erupted, we shall be forever toy- 


ing with the danger of explosion. A sin- 
gle division for the prevention of war 
is worth a dozen divisions for fighting 
a war. 

A long-range military policy must 
be a bi-partisan military policy. And it 
must relate requirements in money and 
men to the missions and tasks that are 
vital in planning for the Nation’s de- 
fense. It is the responsibility of your 
military forces to devise what they can 
conscientiously claim are adequate and 
reasonable provisions for the security of 
this Nation. And it is your [the public’s] 
responsibility to adjudge whether that 
provision is warranted by those disturb- 
ing movements in world affairs. 

Obviously the cost of military re- 
quirements is high even though they 
be fixed at minimum needs; and it would 
be useless to deny that these security 
needs are in open competition with 
social progress, that appropriations for 
military expenditures exert a_ strain 
upon the Nation’s economic health. Yet, 
what is the value of social progress, what 
is the value of sound economy, if 
eventually we are destroyed through 
neglect of our security needs? We dare 
never forget that there is nothing we 
can create by our talents, nothing we 
can devise through science, nothing we 
can achieve through knowledge _ that 
war, if it comes, cannot destroy. We 
readily recognize that there is a reas 
onable limit to what the Nation can 
safely spend for defense during this 
prolonged period of tension; but, at 
the same time, it is quite clear that 
this ceiling cannot be fixed by economic 
equations alone. Prevention is notably 
cheaper than the ordeal of a war. 

Since the development of new air 
weapons, enthusiasts have over-simpli- 
fied the task of fighting a war. Con- 
vinced by their own illusions that a 
war might be won in days, at a safe and 
comfortable bomber range, they give 
reckless courage to those fools who 
would say, “If war is to come, them let 
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it come now.” When we contemplate 


the terrible prospect of another con- 
flict in our time, we who survived this 
last one in well-fed comfort, warmth, 
and wealth, must face the bitter pros- 
pect of deprivation, fear, and death. 
War is no longer a foreign affair; its 
weapons have invaded our homes. A 
struggle between two great powers might 
readily last for many years and leave 
each of them stricken to death. If we are 
deceived into taking war lightly and 
we thus lightly juggle its risks, the 
American people will flirt with disaster. 

More than anything else, we shall 
need patience in this era of tension. 


For it is unlikely we shall find a quick 
or easy way out. We dare not minimize 
the seriousness of this contest nor dare 
we exaggerate it and give way to frenzy. 
That it is serious, no sober person would 
dare deny. Yet while we speculate on 
the probabilities of war, we must not lose 
sight of the possibilities for peace. We 
in the Army are concerned; but cer- 
tainly we are not alarmed. The draft 
is part of our effort to prevent war; 
it is not mobilization to fight. 

Like many of you, I have hope for 
agreement—not necessarily in days, 
weeks, or months, but perhaps in years, 
or even in decades. 


From an address by General Omar N. Bradley, Chief of Staff, United States Army 
before the Economic Club, Chicago, Illinois, 28 October 1948 


Lieutenant General Raymond S. McLain: 


BUILDING BETTER CITIZENS AND BETTER SOLDIERS 


The Secretary of the Army recently 
announced the creation of a Character 
Guidance Program within the Army, 
designed to encourage the development 
of moral responsibility, spiritual values, 
and self-discipline. The program is rooted 
in basic elements that are meaningful in 
every endeavor. 


Four principles of character develop- 
ment, I have found, have special perti- 
nence to the young man or woman em- 
barking on a career of service. These 
principles form the foundation of any 
successful career: diligence, simplicity, 
cooperation, and humility. 


Diligence. It is less important to work 
by rule than to rule by work. Young 
people should not be impatient with 
jobs requiring great attention to detail; 
for it is in this field of detail that the 
individual finds the greatest opportunity 
to develop his fundamental capacities. 
Without such striving with detail, in- 
dividual capacities lie dormant, and in- 
dividual development stagnates. Hard, 
diligent work not only achieves the im- 


mediate objective, but also expands 
capacity, 

plicity. With life complex, and 
do.» growing more so, there is virtue 
in © uplicity. There is no short cut, no 


substitute for striving along a straightfor- 
ward course. 

Cooperation. An attitude of willing and 
sympathetic cooperation—of refusing to 
let others carry the burden—will do 
much to advance one on the road to 
achievement. Willingness to accept re- 
sponsibility; respect for the dignity of 
others, and consideration for their feel- 
ings—all are indispensable in the ad- 
justment to life. Without active coopera- 
tion in the affairs of the community and 
of the Nation, the values which flow 
from these institutions will wither and 
disappear. It is not enough, for example, 
to have an intellectual appreciation of 
the meaning of Americanism. A com- 
plete understanding should galvanize the 
heart and spirit to acts of selfless service 
and constructive achievement. 

Humility. By humility I do not mean 
self-abnegation or renunciation of worthy 
ambition. Humility has its dynamic as- 
pect—a questing and imaginative inter- 
est in people. To contend strongly, to 
agree warmly, to disagree fairly, to ac- 
cept reversal without bitterness, to de- 
spise no one—all are hallmarks of char- 
acter and stepping stones to achievement. 

In the Army and in civilian life, de- 
votion to these four principles can 
build a Nation morally armed for the 
responsibilities and trials of tomorrow. 


Based on an address by Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McLain, Chief of Information 
Department of the Army, before the student body, Oklahoma University 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


With this issue, the Army INFormMATION Dicest completes Volume III. 
The Dicest is published under the direction of the Chief of Information, 
Lieutenant General Raymond S. McLain, and is prepared at the Armed 
Forces Information School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., under the supervision 
of the Commandant, Brigadier General Edward J. McGaw. 

The staff of The Dicest consists of: 

Editor—Lieutenant Colonel John D. Kenderdine 
Associate Editor, Dept. of the Army—Major Robert B. McBane 
Executive Officer—Captain Joseph T. Davis* 
Managing Editor—Captain Thomas R. Nevitt 
Associate Editors—First Lieutenant John G. Morris* 
Samuel J. Ziskind 
Robert P. Roche 
Editorial Assistants—Mrs. Gladys S. Fields, Miss Flora B. Fair* 
Assistant—Corporal John Filucci* 


* Additional Duty. 





PAMPHLETS AVAILABLE 


Dicest reprints available on request to the Editor; 

Imparting the Soldier’s Mission. Speech by General Omar N. 
Bradley. 6 pp 

The Ability to Win Battles. Speech by General J. Lawton Col- 
lins. 12 pp 

A Call to the Nation—Building the Reserve Forces. Presi- 
dent Truman’s Executive Order, Statement and Letter; and 
an article on the status of the Reserve Forces. 20 pp 
Leadership in the Making. Leadership course, as conducted 
at Fort Knox. 8 pp 


Army Personnel Management. 21 articles selected by the 
Director of Personnel and Administration, Department of 
the Army. 96 pp 


Reserve Forces for National Security. Review of the Gray 
Board Report. 24 pp 


A Report on the Canadian Army. 7 articles, including review 
of Canadian defense policy. 











INDEX TO VOLUME III 
A complete index of The D:cesr issues published during 1948 has heen 
prepared in matching format. and is available on request to the Editor, 
Army Information Dicest. Carlisle Barracks, Pa. Back numbers of The 
Dicest, so far as stock permits, are available, on request to the Editor. 
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Vi of Military 


SPECIAL MEDALS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA 


Before the establishment of the Purple Heart, the American 
Government had given six medals to individuals—struck upon 
special occasions, and not part of any organized, systematic 
plan of awards. These medals. both in their design and method 
of award, as well as in the circumstances which caused them 
to be awarded. were more a part of the tradition of the past 
than of that which was to develop in America in the future. 

The first was given to General Washington, by a resolution 
passed by the Continental Congress and approved on 25 
March 1776. The second was voted by Congress on 25 Novem- 
ber 1777, to be given to General Horatio Gates for the defeat 
of the British under General John Burgoyne at Saratoga. 
This was a large medal. weighing more than four ounces. far 
too heavy to be worn as a decoration. The third was voted 
to General Henry Lee—nicknamed “Light Horse Harry”—the 
father of Robert E. Lee, on 24 September 1779. in recognition 
of his attack upon the British at Paulus Hook, New Jersey. in 
July of that year, during which he captured 160 of the enemy 
without sustaining any loss to his own forces. 

The next three awarded were unique, in that they went to 
enlisted men rather than officers. and that they were created 
by the Congress with the specific understanding that they were 
to be worn as decorations by the recipients. These were the 
so-called “Andre” medals, given to the three American militia- 
men who captured the British intelligence major. John Andre. 
while he was en route to New York from West Point, wearing 
civilian clothes, after having plotted with Benedict Arnold 
for the betrayal of the American cause. They were awarded 
in 1780 to John Paulding. Isaac Van Wart. and David Williams. 
Two of them are now in the possession of the New York 
Historical Society. 
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We know our country has no will for war. 


It has the will for peace. Thus, preparedness 


takes on the symbol of peace. 


The Honorable Bernard M. Baruch 
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